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No Wnion with Slaveholders! 

THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVEXANT WITH DEATH 
G3 ‘ Yes! rr caxnor BE psxiep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—@n 
positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandise, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the u of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
10 MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adama. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION, 


PATRIOTISM AND PIETY OF BENNETT'S 
HERALD. 

\ \ rroxtst CONVENTION IN a CHRISTIAN 
Gi on 1s tHe Pourrr. The crew of 
ind fanaties led by Garrison, Phillips, and 

commenced their orgies in this city 

\ lay; and during the forenoon, they desecra- 

: shionable chureh, (the Rev. Mr. Chapin’s, 

in Broadway.) by their unholy ravings, It is very 

it the main points that the Garrison 
party make are these :—First, that a dissolution of 
the Union should immediately take place; second, 
that (in the words of Henry C. Wright, one of their 

: ; ie God of the Christians in this 

( most aceursed of demons.’ The 

( n Chareh, of all denominations, is the 
t which they level all their denuncia- 

ni it is certainly surprising that the trus- 
iurch should allow their pulpit to be 

t 2 j secrate 1. 

abolitionists in this matter 

w it Chey arranged their programme 

ition of those of the religious socie- 
83 was transacted, and the meeting 
| with prayer and the reading of the 

. ires by the * Reverend’? Samuel J. May. The 

nd’ William Lloyd Garrison occupid the 

| st seat in the By these means a 

g, which would otherwise have passed off 

ive, attracted a large audience, inclad- 
weak-minded and strong-minded women, 

w no doubt, imagined, that, as the popular pas- 

shureh is what is called, in the cant of 

he would make his 
appearance among the orators. That crowning 


ts,) °t 


i t aof the 


synagogue, 


socialism, a * progressionist,’ 


fu period 
g seduced the people to the church, the fa- 

natics were not slow in completing the work of 
rating the temple. Several of the speakers 
the usual infidel tenets, and the Bible 
nd Tract Societies were made the butt for the 
lent abuse from the lips of a woman named 

Foster. The good attendance in the forenoon was 
less in consequence of the popularity of the 
, a8 only a very few persons attended the af- 
ternoon meeting, which was held in Hope Chapel. 
We presume that the worshippers in this church 


pr inded 


are not members of the American Anti-Slavery So- 


We presume that they do not agree with 


the orators of that Society in their deuuucteetuus 
of every thing thee decent people hold to be good 
and holy. With this view of the subject, we call 
tl ‘otion of the Rey. Mr. Chapin’s congrega- 
ti t lesecration of their edifice by the abo- 
litionists, yesterday. They will see what was said 
by perusing the Herald reports. If this sort of 
thing is to go on, the trustees of this church may 
as well rent it during the evenings, for the per- 
formance of the moral drama, * Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,’ alternated with concerts by negro minstrels. 
It would be bighly amusing and very profitable ; 


church is now so far desecrated in the 
minds of all right-minded men and women, that, 
in the course of the vear, two or three fancy balls 

ight be given, to the edification of the congrega- 
tion and the profit of the trustees.—N. Y. Herald. 


and the 


—<—— 


It is to be regretted that the period of these reli- 
gious and benevolent anniversaries should be seized 


upon by such traitorous, blasphemous, and aban- 
doned wretches as the leaders of the abolitionist, 
socialist, and other movements, as the occasion for 
their annual saturnalias. The leaders of the crew 


endeavor by these means to identify themselves 
with really benevolent, useful, and excellent soci- 
eties, and to draw into their meetings many ig- 
norant but well-meaning strangers, who are some- 
times led to believe for a time in their sophistical 
speeches, or are frightened into silence by their 
blasphemous denunciations. Of late years, howey- 
er, the people bave been made aware of the corrupt 
motives of this crew, and their meetings have been 
but thinlyattended. It seems to have been mental- 
ly agreed that they should be quietly allowed to die 


the bitter death of neglect and indifference.—Jhid. 
—_——~>—_—— 
By a singular coincidence, we are enabled to 


ee lish side by side with the closing debates on the 
braska bill. the proceedings of its leading op- 





ponents assembled in exclusive conclave. At the 
very moment when Mr. Richardson was moving the 
terwination of the debate on that measure, the 
Ameri in Anti-Sl iwery Society was in session, cel- 
ebrating its twentieth anniversary. The intense 
height which the slavery agitation has reached, the 
tremendous efforts which have been made to defeat 
Mr. Douglas’s measure, the age of the society, and 
the conspicuous position which many of its mem- 


, arg bh ve long occupied before the public, all com- 
une to give to its latest proceedings a peculiar sig- 
nificance. Rightly regarded as the nucleus of the 
anti-slavery b dy in this country, the society over 
Which William Lloyd Garrison presides may be 
lauly considered as the organ of its principles, the 
executive of its government, its type and its head. 

took the lead in the opposition to the Nebraska 
he other movements which have been made 

eck its progress have been merely modelled on 
S course, an 1 subordinate to its policy. Had the 

raska bill failed, the members of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society would have been fairly enti- 
Hed to claim the event as a triumph for them: for 
tie adventitious support they received during the 
“sinpaign from parties of pondescript stragglers 


wa effective, inasmuch as it was confounded 
With their efforts, and contribated to swell their 
strength. The proceeedings of this body, there- 
fore, at so critical a moment of their career as the 
pres nt, are full of interest. We learn from them 
~ 4¢ the true character of the opposition to the 
. raska Dill was, what their own views and de- 


“Hs are, and what this country may expect if the 
party they lead should ever command a majority 
i national councils, or sway the government of 
the confederacy. ° SE ° 

These are the leaders of the 
opposed the Nebraska Bill. 


‘ 


ir 


party which has 
1G -edras This is a sample of 
sort of legislati m we should have. if an abo- 


litionist majority were sent to Congress, or the 
spirit of anti-slavery were to Overspread the land. 
More diabolical sentiments have been expressed 

fore. The Hon. Horace Greeley, another of the 


abolitionist leaders, has prayed that * the Capitol 
might blaze by the torch of the incendiary, or fall 

all its inmates beneath its crumbling 
is: which is probably more atrocious than any 
Ol the infamies we have quoted above. But the 
re I pant infidelity and foul-mouthed treason of the 
‘Hti-Stavery Society can find no parallel out o 
the ranks of its allies. By their fruits and by 
‘eir words ye shall judge them; and with th 
eedings of this anniversary before them, w 
°° hot think the American people ean go far wron 
'n judging the character of the Northern opponent: 
ol the Nebraska Bill. 


ay 


1 bury 
ruins 


however, reserved, we suppose, for a | 


night was quite large and enthusiastic. At the 
close, I inquired about meetings for the next day: 
* Fm was told that the ‘ United Brethren’ had Sunday 
THE LATE JAMES W. WALKER. School at nine o’clock, and that their new preacher 
The immediate cause of the recent death of this un- was to speak at eleven for the first time. T[ asked 
them to give up their school. and let me speak be- 
pate . ' <i |fore their service commenced. This they did not 
j in his late excessive labors in Michigan. How he la- jie to grant ; but on being told that I should speak 
| bored may be inferred from the folloWing extract of a|if I had to do so out of doors, and Mr. Bowman, 
| letter, published in the 4. S. Bugle, dated Axnioy, | formerly of Richfield, offering his barn, they gave 
| Feb. 6th, 1854, and signed Samvg Fouterr, Sec’y :— | Way. So, at ten, I spoke to more than could get 
| On the 16th and 17th ult cC ti | inside the house. The impression appeared deep 
; f ‘ & mass Vonvention jand thorough. At eleven, the ‘United Brother’ 
| was held here, attended by J. W. Walker, B. 8. spoke. At the close of his discourse, he made is- 
| Jones, and Mr. and Mrs. Foster, as speakers; and gye with the discourse of the morning, and with 
notwithstanding the holy indignation that had | oy, positions generally. Ido not think that he 
been excited against them, the ‘ outside pressure’ | was aware that I ‘tn to the house, till I arose and 
/ Was so great, that one of our churches, who are | told him kindly that be was misrepresenting our 
intending to build a new house soon, saw fit to | views and teachings. He seemed surprised that 
open their house, and again the champions of truth [| should thus speak during the time of his sermon, 
‘confronted the defenders of barbarism. Nothing | and hoped I would not interrupt the meeting. 1 
worthy of note happened onethe first day. The | told him I never thought it an interruption to be 
resolutions, a copy of which I send you, were SUS- | corrected when I was wrong; and as it was the 
| tained, in able and convincing speeches, by Messrs. ‘eygtom of the clergy to misrepresent us, I made it 
| Walker and Jones, and the opposition did not ven- | rule never to allow them to do it, in my pres- 
| tute within range of their batteries. On the 2d/ ence, without correction. He replied that ‘ this 
| day, the Baptist minister, ‘as much an abolition- | js the house of God.’ ‘No such thine.’ said I: ‘it 
| ist as anyb uly,” thinking that the institution Was 'is only a school-house; and if it were: the more 
beginning to totter under the well-directed blows of fitting would it be to correct error.’ He insisted 
its assailants, attempted to prop it up with the | that the place was holy, had been set apart for di- 
Bible ; and, at least to his own apparent satisfac- | vine service, and he would not be disturbed. I 
tion, proved that slavery was tolerated in the prim- | insisted that he was the aggressor, and tha% it was 
itive church, and no intimation given that it was! dishonorable in him thus to act. Finally, he call- 
wrong. He assured us, however, that HE was Op- | ed on a brother to pray, to which, of course, I had 
posed to it. He did not attempt to prove that our | no objection. The brother prayed fervently for 
republican (if that is nota misnomer) institutions help, but his God was asleep, etn Cini journey, or 
ought to be abolished, because the Bible recognized | in some other manner employed, for no help came, 
the right of kings to rule, and enjoined obedience and the meeting closed. I arose and told the con- 
on their subjects ; or that the * Maine Law’ is gregation that it was under the influence of the 
‘ infidel, because Christ and his apostles used | most kindly feclings that [had spoken, and only 
| wine; probably for want of time, for he found oc- | for the purpose of giving the minister an opportu- 
casion to beat a hasty retreat, crying * Jufidel,’ | nity to prove bis statements or retract them before 
beeause he could not convince his opponents that) the people to whom they had been made. I would 
robbing a man of all his wages, his wife and chil- | fain believe these men honest, but with such con- 
dren, his intellect and soul, was a Christian deed. | gtant manifestati ms, it is hard work. How 
On the last evening, there was a large attendance the world can be saved by such a ministry is to 
of the e/ife of our village, merchants, ministers, and | mo the createst mystery of godliness. bs 
lawyers, backed by the opening buds of promise The afternoon and elenlne weedads were equall 
from our Methodist nursery, with the agent of the crowded, and the utmost excitement sealed. 
school, himself a Methodist, soldier-priest or priest-| The object of both discourses was to show that this 
soldier, who sits up nights to hate slavery, if We | nation’s religion fostered and nourished the worst 
may believe him, and fights abolitionists day times. | forms of crime—creating a public sentiment that 
These were all on hand to do battle forthe trnth a8 | }eealized and justified “Reode that even savages 
it is in ‘ modern’ Methodism, either with the hot! themselves*vould blush to perpetrate. Never he: 
‘ y nea ’ ; sotive + 30 tir g . ps % yes Oe wae Varcu 
Benes al in Nascss DINGS Or 4UOdS dunia mea’ | fore had the corruptions and.¢E4"s5 them. Many 
able eggs, and whatever other weapons might be rejoiced at the word spoken, and evinced their in- 
available. Mr. Walker, in an able and eloquent } terest by many acts of kindness. I obtained about 
effort, showed the character of true, practical | dozen subscribers for the Bugle, and was kindly 
Christianity, attempting to prove that man was the | entertained by H. Bowman and Dr. Ensign, good 
object of Heaven’s solicitude, not institutions, and i men and true. 
that beneficence to him, as the representative of| At the close, I started to attend the National 
his Master, was the highest form of Christianity— | Woman’s Rights Convention, being present on m 
the highest evidence of a state of grace. At the | way at the marriage of two of our most thorough 
close of his remarks, it being 9 o’clock, an effort | friends, Richard Illenden, of Adrian, and Mary 
was made to lay the resolutions oa the table, to) Ann Rulin, of Tecumseh. It was a most interest- 
take up the matter of finance, as it was the last | ing season, and many prayers went up for the hap- 
night of the Convention, and getting late. The vote | piness of the young couple. ‘ 
of the Convention was clearly to do so. But the | Yours, Ww. 
mob, officered by the presiding elder and one of the See 


brethren, (who, under the garb of friendship, had ‘ 
even htnined office in the Convebtisa,} with the From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
most riotous demonstrations clamored for Brock. | J. W. WALEER. 
way, (the agent aforesaid.) and demanded that he | Though we have already noticed the death of 
be permitted to speak. To avoid a riot, the Con- | this devoted and successful laborer in the cause of 
| vention consented; and speak he did till the next humanity and reform, the facts of his liée, men- 
morn, and apparently would till day-light, had he | tioned in the letter below, from the hands of a per- 
not lost the Huor, refusing to admit a motion of ad- | yonal friend of the deceased, will interest many of 
journment, though but a few evenings before, in- | our readers : 
sisting that a motion to adjourn was always in or- | 
‘der. Mr. Walker having, by a misstep of his, ob- | 
tained the floor, the Convention adjourned to the 4 pt d vA ' 
next week Tuesday, when the battle was renewed, | Watker, cf Ohio, are familiar, as identified with 
ithe excitement in the mean time reaching fever the cause of anti-slavery in the West. When 
|heat, in our community, and threatenings and | quite a youth, he became a preacher among the 
| slaughter being freely breathed out against the dis- | Methodists in England, his native land, and though 
|turbers of our peace. Our Presiding Elder openly tender in years, won for himself the character of a 
‘and shamelessly advoeated the cause of the mob. faithful gospel minister—dwelling not upon the pe- 
|The day came, and with it a senseless tirade dur- /culiar creed of his sect, but urging the duty of 
|ing the whole day, from our Reverend agent, of | practical righteousness. Soon after emigrating to 
personal abuse and invective ; apparently intended | this country, _he became connected with the Wes- 
to incite the mob to acts of violence. He, how- | leyan Methodists; for, abborring with his entire 
‘ever, regarding it as argument on the resolution, | 80ul the institution of slavery, he was unwilling 
though, unfortunately, everybody else (who were | t0 unite with the M. E. Church, which received 
|not so much excited that they could not think) |slaveholders to membership. Asa Wesleyan Meth- 
| thought otherwise. j odist preacher, he labored to great acceptance in 
In this evening, Mr. Walker obtained the floor, Cincinnati and ¢ leveland, and for years presided 
and replied in an argument of three hours, which, | °VeT @ western Conference of that enomination ; 
| by its power and eloquence, enchained the vast au- |yet then, as in England, his ministrations were of 
|dience, and soothed, to the quiet of a slumbering |* character that appealed to the great brotherhood 
| infant's breast, the angry waves of passion, which | principle in the human soul, and led his hearers to 
|had been lashed to their utmost fury, and threat- | desire far more the universal prevalence of peace 
‘ened to overwhelm him. With a stroke, he tore 0m earth and good will amorfg men, than the estab- 
| to atoms the thin web that with such painful ex- lishment of sect. * 
‘ertion had been thrown over the villanies of that | About eight years ago, he became convinced that 
monstrous compound of hypocrisy and despotism, he could no longer retain Christian fellowship with 
| that hideous beast of head and horns innumerable, | those who supported a slaveholding government, 
'that pushes to the death God’s poor children, |resigned his presidency in the Conference, and 
(though baptized into its own faith, if their skins | withdrew from the Reneeenne. — then, 7 
|are not colored like its own)—the Methodist | has been laboring as phe agent of the estern A. x 
Church. Never was victory more complete, or de- | Society ; and a faithful laborer he was, thinking 
feat more signal. Horse, foot and dragoons rout- | 2°t of himself, and caring not for himself when the 
'ed, overthrown, annihilated. | cause of the slave demanded his services. With 
ie | talents that might have —— ea oa greater 
. : z . | pecuniary remuneration than he could hope to re- 
In his ‘ Notes from the Lecturing Field,’ published rive from the scanty funds of the coicaioum 
in the Bugle, Mr. WaLKer gave the following sketch of cause, he nobly preferred to toil for God’s poor. At 
the commencement of the present year, when his 
‘body and mind both needed rest, he accepted an 
invitation from the Michigan A. S. Society to labor 


SELECTIONS. 


tiring advocate of the slave appears to have originated 





Dear Frienp—To many of the readers of the 
Freeman, the name and reputation of James W. 


his labors in a portion of Michigan :— 


| At‘ Farmer,’ in Defiance Co., 1 held three meet- 


|ings in the school-house, ‘ the only place of wor- |} . : osc 
| ship’ in the village, which by no means lacks the |)" that State. The work was too severe for hisex 


. hausted powers; much of the time be was far from 
reached word. In every little assemblage of the - te * 
ouses, I find from three toa half dozen different | well, an . oe his return to his home in Som Saree 
‘kinds of gospel dispensed, though each sect may | he was sick unto death, and in a few days breath- 
ore greets Yed his last. Many an abolitionist in the West 


eh less pret ean Rw amc me | owes his conversion to Jawzs W. WALKER ;_ and the 
| SBOE 80, AATTRSS iseed he so liberally scattered in the cities and 
| posed, Iam sure men ought to be saved. ach | a he hamlets and the cabin settlements of 
| night increased the number who attended our lec- | '¥"S, the hamlets an bons sanagy 

| s ‘ |Ohio and Michigan, are ripening into the har- 
|tures, until the house was entirely filled. The . palge : . 

, * . . - | yest, and their fruits will be pointed to as an evi- 
| people seemed deeply interested in the subject dis- , ‘ labo d th 
| cussed, and many said these things are so. There dence of the faithfulness of the laborer. and the 


|lives in this place a Methodist preacher, who, in| goodness of the Lord of the harvest Tea 


private, denied some of our statements in reference ere 

to his church and ministry ; but in public he said 
j}nothing. Iknow of no class of men who live by 
| falsehood to the extent of these Methodist minis- 
|ters. They are continually telling their people 
| that their Church is free from slavery—that the 
| South have all been expelled, and that the North- 
ern Church is radically anti-slavery. Very many 
of the best people in that Church believe this to 
be true. They will not always be able to deceive. 
A good Democratic brother dissented from us at 
first, but finally concluded on the whole that it was 
best to say but little. 

From Farmer I went to ‘Centre,’ in Williams 
| Co., where I spoke on Saturday evening, and three 
times on Sunday. Application had been made for 
the Methodist church, but it was refused; so the 
meeting was held in the school-house. : 

There is in the place an pee belonging to 
the Old School Presbyterians, who have two minis- 
ters in the village. The meeting on Saturday 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOV@MENT AND 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION. 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH, ESQ. 


It is in yain that Southern oppressors console 
themselves with ideas of fhe lougeinese of those 
who make the first assault. T "x, may ridicule 
them as fools, fanatics, women. What of that? 
Does the result of an attack depend upon the pru- 
dence or the wisdom of those who have volunteer- 
ed for the forlorn hope! What matter who or 
what they are. those who rush blindly and devot- 
edly upon the open-mouthed cannon, the leveled 
bayonets of the enemy! They are but food for 

wder, and they know it. In every great cause, 





it is necessary that some should perish. But if 
the cause be great, for one that falls, ten will be 
found ambitious so to suffer ! 

It is in yain we at the North cry out, that the 





contest 's unseasonable and premature. It has, 
begun; t must go on. Grant that over-gealous | 
and fanaical haste has precipitated a struggle | 
which wewouldgladly have deferred, and slum- 
bering oui our ¢wn time in quiet, have thrust up-| 
on the days of «ur children. No matter. In this | 
thing we cann¢ have our way. The trumpet has; 
sounded; the?old and unquiet are rushing to the | 
field. We mg cry peace, peace,—but there is no | 

ace. Figh we must, upon one side or the other. | 
The contest 4 begun already, and will soon become 
general. [such a struggle. there can be no neu- 
trality. Iss time to be choosing under which 
banner wewill stand ! 

To everyone at the North, Democracy is to some 
extent famliar. Many have doubtless viewed it 
through adeceptive medium, and have seen it only 
as it has leen reflected by ignorance, or distorted 
by prejudce ; all, however, have formed some opin- 
ion abou it, and that opinion is founded upon 
knowledg either actual or imaginary. But despot- 
ism, the lespotism of the slave States, is a thing 
known a! the North only by name, and in general. 
Few hay seen it ; fewer still have studied it; and 
the greser part are totally ignorant of its real 
characte. 

Befor enlisting, it is well to know the cause in 
which ye are to serve. It is the purpose of the 
followig pages to exhibit the system of social pol- 
ity estblished in the Southern States, such as it is 








in its eration and effects; not in particular and 
accidertal instances, but generally, and by virtue 
of thoe laws of human nature upon which the 
working of social and political institutions must 
depend o 
Thisinquiry is necessary for our own satisfac- 
tion. Without making it, how can we act either 
reasonably or safely? Here is a question with two 
sides te it, and one side or the other we must take. 
How can we choose without knowledge? Despot- 
ism may be an excellent thing, well entitled to our 
warmest support ; but how can we know it to be 
80, without knowing what it is? 
Yet are we stopped short in the very threshold 
of this inquiry, by the threats and execrations of 
the South. Dare to inquire ; dare look behind the 
yeil that hides our private doings ; dare question 
us, or any of our acts, and we dissolve the Union ! 
Such an impertinence is lawfal cause of war, and 
we will wage it! . 
Indeed !—It is necessary, then, to weigh these 
threats. 





thame, of = 
Ae ried seems 


their heads to think otherwise ; and therefore it is| 
necessary to create a prejudice in favor of the Union, 
—a sort of feeling for it like that feeling of loyalty 
which has often upheld a throne, in spite of the 
vices and tyranny of him who sat upon it. 

Under a democratic government, prejudices of 
this sort are not only useless, they are highly mis- 
chievous ; they are but manacles and fetters put} 
into'the hands of the artful and designing, by 
means of which the people are bound, and shorn, 
against their interest, and against their judgment. 
The men who formed the Union were neither 
better nor wiser than ourselves. For certain ar- } 
aments and reasons in its favor, they formed it; | 
or certain arguments and reasons in its favor, we | 
should sustain it ; not for itself; for in itself, it| 
is neither good nor bad. It may be either, as cir- 
cumstances are. 

What are these reasons and arguments in favor 
of the Union? Briefly these: that the Union 
serves to protect us against aggressions from abroad 
and civil war at home ; that it is the best guaran- 
tee of our independence and our freedom. 

But suppose this same Union to be made the pre- 
text for a violent interference with our dearest 
rights? Suppose that, under pretence of saving the 
Union, we are deprived of the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of discussion, the liberty of thought,— 
nay more, the liberty of feeling, the right of sym- 
pathy with those who suffer? © gap this Union 
requires to be cemented with blood, and that we 
are called upon to surrender up the noblest of our 
sons and daughters to be tortured to death by 
Southern whips, for the grievous sin of having de- 
nounced despotism with the generous emphasis of 
freedom ? 

Are we ready to bow thus submissively before 
the grim and bloody shrine of this political Moloch ! 
Are we prepared to make these sacrifices? When 
the thing has changed its nature, what though it 
still retain its former name? Though it be called 
a Union, what is it but a base subjection, a miser- 
able servitude ? 

Some eighty years ago, we had a Union with 
Great Britain, a Union that had lasted for near 
two centuries, a cherished Union, the recollection | 
of which kindled a glow in every American bosow ; 
not a fraternal Union merely, but closer yet, ma- | 
ternal, filial. That connection had many things to 
recommend it. It sustained our weakness; it 
brightened our obscurity ; it made us partakers in 
the renown of Britain, and part and parcel of a 
great nation. What curses, eighty years ago, 
would have blighted the parricide, whe should 
have gone about to sever that connection, so dear, 
so beneficial ! 

The mother country, not satisfied with the affee- 
tion of her daughter, sought to abuse her power, 
and to extort d tribute. Bat were all the advan- 
tages of our Union with Britain to be given up, 
merely to avoid the payment of a paltry tax on 
teat Were all the calamities of civil war to be 
hazarded, all the miseries of a hostile invasion, in- 
trigues with foreign powers, and their dangerous 
interference, public debts, standing armies, the 
risk of anarchy, and of military usurpation ! 

Yes, all, said our fathers, all is to be risked, 
rather than surrender our pecuniary independence ; 
rather than become tributary to a British parlia- 
ment; rather than be taxed at the pleasure of the 
mother country. A Union upon such terms is a 
mockery ; it is not the Union we have loved and 
cherished. We scorn it, and we spurn it. 

So our fatbers said. And when it is undertaken 
to deprive us, not of our money,—which, for the 
sake of peace, we might be willing to part with, — 
but of that whose value money cannot estimate ; 
when it is attempted to shat out from us the 
atmosphere, the essential life-breath of liberty ; 
when it is sought to gag our free mouths, to for- 
bid the beating of our free hearts ; to subdue us by 
penal statutes into a servile torpidity, and an ob- 
sequious silence, shall we hesitate one moment to 
repel this impudent effort of despotism, because, if 
we refuse to submit, it will endanger the Union? 
Perish the Union, let it ten times perish, from the 
moment it becomes inconsistent with humanity and 
with ma ! 

Should South Carolina declare that war, for 
which, as she asserts, she has such lawful cause, 
and march an army Northward to enforce silence 
at the point of the bayonet, the sons of those who 
fought at Lexington and Bunker Hill will perhaps 
know how to repel the invaders; and those States 
which furni soldiers, , i 
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,to vindicaf®® low. In the States of Delawate, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and the western hulf of Virginia, 
the slaves are less than one seventh of the free pop- 
ulation, and fast decreasing. Should those States 
go with the South, half their slaves would run off 
the first year, because, once across Mason and 
Dixon’s line, they would be free. The owners 
would sell or emancipate the other half to prevent 
them from also escaping. » Besides, the commer- 
cial and social intercourse Of these States are 
chiefly with the North. and by the double tie of in- 
terest and sympathy the chances are ten to one that 
they would cast their lot with the free States. The 
few slaveholders might object, but the masses 
would overrule them. 

Add the¥e to the North, and there would be 
twenty-three States on the side of freedom, with a 
present population of twenty-one millions, against 


and Rawdon, will be able, 
their own liberties against any force which Caro- 
linian despots may be able to send against them. 

In this matter, let us learn a lesson from these 
very Carolinians. It is now some twenty pew 
since, that South Carolina considered herself ag- 

ieved, by what she esteemed the usurpations of 
the federal gover t. Shea d Congress of 
levying taxes, which the constitution did not au- 
thorize. No matter whether the charge were true 
or false; those who made it, doubtless were sin- 
cere. And did they quietly submit to this ag- 
gression, rather than endanger the Union by their 
resistance! Not they. 

Though denounced at the North as rebels and 
traitors, though coldly looked upon by those States 
which shared the grievance, and which had prom- 
ised to assist in the redress; though unaided and 





alone, and harassed too by a large party at home, 
who threatened, in the event of hostilities, to take 
sides with the general government,—the South 
Carolinian leaders magnanimously dared to ‘ cal- 
culate the value of the Union ;’ and they conclud- 
ed, like brave men as they were, that rather than 
give place to what they esteemed oppression, rather 
than be ruled ina manner which no constitution 
authorized, rather than submit to an usurped au- 
thority, it were better to break the Union, and risk 
a war. 

The bold are always less in danger than the 
timid. The strength and resources of South Caro- 
lina, compared with those of the remaining States, 
were but as dust in the balance; yet rather than 
provoke violent resistance, by an exercise of doubt- 
ful authority, Congress yielded ; the tariff was 
modified, and the hue! of pure and unlimited 
protection was totally abandoned. 

If South Carolina calculated the value of the 
Union, when it was only a question of tariffs and 
of taxes, shall we hesitate to calculate its value, 
when the dearest rights of manhood are in danger ? 
when we are commanded to submit in silence, and 
not dare to criticise the despotism that controls us? 

Let them break the Union, if they choose ; it is 
a matter wherein they are free to act. But before 
they break it, they will do well to revise their cal- 
culations of its value. What the Southern States 
would be, if they stood alone ; what elements they 
have within themselves of civilization, greatness, 
safety, strength, and power: what sort ofa nation 
would they form, if isolated, and cut off from inter- 
course with their Northern neighbors, is an inquiry 


| which will find its proper lace hereafter. But there 
wu 
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tives who had once reached the borders 
then truly free, could never be reclaimed; as be- 
tween independent nations, the tortures and the 
death wantonly inflicted upcn Northern citizens 
would no longer be regardad with a careless un- 
concern ; and how many forays from the frontiers, 
how many crusades of liberty would there not be 
undertaken, by men anxious to redeem from sla- 
very, if not their own relatives, those at léast whom 
they regard as brothers? These collisions, sooner 
or later, would inevitably bring on war; and the 
broad banner of emancipation, with fifty thousend 
men to back it, once displayed, and gayly flaunting 
on the Southern breeze, farewell, and forever, to the 
despotisms of the South ! 





From the Portland Inquirer. 
ANOTHER STUPENDOUS PLOT. 


Those who expect any farther peace with the 
Slave Power of this country, till it is forced to yield 
its usurpations and lay down its arms, are deluded. 
They dream. They are bats at noon. When that 
power was feebler, it was cautious and insidious. 
But enthroned, its nature and designs come out, 
its audacity, and malignancy appear, and its pur- 
pose of absolute supremacy, like ian despotism 
in Europe, is no longer in doubt. 

There the question is—Resistance, or the subju- 
gation of Europe. Here it is—Resistance, or the 
subjugation of the States. France and England 
may as well fold their arms, and see the civilization 
of the continent again buried by a deluge of North- 
ern barbarism, as the free States longer be silent 
at the strides of tyranny at the South. The west- 
ern powers there have negotiated, dallied, made 
compacts and protested, till the difficulty of suecess- 
fal resistance is increased ten fold. So it has been 
here. Tyranny is one in nature and in aim. The 
last hour in both hemispheres hascome. The only 
alternative for liberty in either is to fight, in some 
form, or be crushed. Our danger is, that interest- 
ed toryism will blind the people till resistance is 
useless. 

We are led to these remarks by farther develop- 
ments respecting a stupendous scheme of the Slave 
Power, to whose incipient steps we called attention 
some three years ago. We received a pamphlet by 
some unknown hand, gorgeously written, but 
without imprint—not even the name of the printer 
or place of printing was stated. But the object 
of the writer was to show the immense nataral re- 
sources of the great valley of the Amazon and its 
tributaries, and the importance of creating com- 
mercial relations between that country ai _ this, 
and of opening it to intelligence and enterprise. 

But the last part of it was an energetic -appeal 
to the Slave States to lead off with this vast scheme 
in order to secure an outlet for their surplus slave 

pulation, now staring them in the face like doom. 
Tf the could but get a foothold in that rich tropi- 
eal valley, establish slavery there by arrangement 
with Brazil, create a commerce between it and the 
Southern States direct, and institute lines of steam- 
ships, slaves could be transported with con % 
climate and uctions were congenial, a great 
slaveholding empire would arise, fortifying the 
system at home, and removing for centuries the 
only real danger which threatened it. 

The notice and extracts made of this pamphlet 
at the time first called attention to the scheme at 
the North, so faras we know. Not long after, 
another copy of the publication fell under our no- 
tice, but the last part, in reference to 99 was 
not there. Jt was an edition for the North: the 
other, for the South. It is said to have been writ- 
ten by Lieut. Maury, of Washington. 





From the Cleveland Leader. 


SOUTHERN SECESSION PROM THE 
UNION. 

Threats of secession from the Union is an old 
trick of the South, when any of its demands are 
refused. Suppose the slaveholding gentry should 
withdraw from the Union, would the result to the 
North be so dire as they picture? In the first 


place, there are sixteen free States, containing a 
population of 14,.345.000, according to the last 
Minesota will be a State in a couple of 


eleven slave States with but eight millions—nearly 
half of whom are held as the property of the other 
half, ready to rise and declare their freedom at 
any moment. 

Asa matter of course, the Nebraska territory 
and New Mexico belong to the North. The slave 
States would extend no further west than Arkan- 
sas. It is very probable, too, that Western ‘l'exas, 
which is chiefly settled by Germans and persons 
from the free States, would unite with the North. 
The territory of the free States would embrace an 
area of two and a half millions of square miles. 
That of the slave States less than three-fourths of 
a million, or one-third of the North in area and 
numbers. 

In the next place, the annexation of the Canadas 
to the North would speedily follow, adding five 
free States to the New Confederacy, and a popula- 
tion approximating to three millions of industri- 
ous, intelligent, thrifty freemen. The arrable ter- 
ritory thus obtained covers a million square miles. 
The free navigation of the St. Lawrence would be 
forever secured, whose value is not second even to 
the Mississippi. 

Thus, with a territory extending from ocean to 
ocean, and from the 35 30 degree of latitude as far 
North as the habitations of man ; with thirty States 
before the next census; and a population of twen- 
ty-five millions ; with not a bondman in the length 
and breadth of the new Republic, we might man- 
age to survive the loss of the political society of 
the LAS BR nabobs. They would require our 
mechanical and agricultural products in exchange 
for their cotton, sugar and rice, exactly as at pres- 
mh; and as they have always been advn- 

ao af £~- eau, we presume business would 
continue unrestricted, in the exchange of commod- 
ities. They would find themselves considerably 
more dependent upon us than we on them; and 
ere long would be knocking at the door, like the 
prodigal son, for admission into the Union, with 
the condition annexed of emancipation. 

The people of the North have been imposed upon 
enough with the humbug of disunion. S the first 
place, we don’t believe the slave States could be 
driven out, and, in the next place, in a very short 
time they would be negotiating to get in again. 
Let no man be alarmed by the idle ery of disunion, 
secession. It is perfectly harmless. Let us deal 
justly by the South, asking nothing but what is 
right, and submitting to nothing that is wrong. 





PRO-SLAVERY PRESBYTERIANISM. 


The slavery question, the dreaded troubler of our 
sectarian Israels, has been intruding itself again 
among the drowsy conservatives of the Third Pres- 
bytery of New York. Just as they had fairly set- 
tled themselves to sleep in ease and peace from 
former agitations, in the conviction that they had 
finally disposed of this troublesome subject, it breaks 
in again upon their quiet, and puts to flight their 


a of repose. 

n this instance, the question was introduced by 
the noisy opposers of agitation atthe South. A 
circular was received from the Presbytery of Win- 
chester, Virginia, stating that the agitation of the 
Slavery question had created a great deal of alien- 
ation between the Presbyterian brethren of the 
church at the North and South, and asking the 
eA i to send a resolution to the General As- 
sembly, that it was inexpedient at the presen ttime 
to agitate that question. 

This circular was read by Dr. Hatfield, who 
urged upon the Preshytery the do-nothing policy 
adopted by the Synod of New York and New Jer- 
sey at its last session. He then offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. Mills : 

‘Resolved, That without expressing any opinion in 
respect to the statements of the Presbytery of Winches- 
ter in their circular of Sept. 25, they be referred to the 
action of the Synod of New York and New Jersey on 
this subject at their meeting in October last, as preclud- 
ing the necessity of any further action on the part of 
this Presbytery.’ 


The Rey. Mr. Smith opposed the motion. He 
did not like dodging the subject, and thought that 
the Presbytery should frankly meet it, and give 
their opinion, if they had one. He did not think 
ms were bound to concur in the action of the 





od. 

Dr. Hatfield, himself, in view of the recent Ne- 
braska conspiracy, seemed to doubt whether they 
were not treating the subject too timidly, and yet 
he said he would be satisfied to let this matter pass 
for the present, as whatever special action would 
be now taken on the subject might create bad feel- 
ing, and might be soon brought up for reconsider- 
ation, and thus, in the present feverish state of the 
question, he would prefer to have no special action 
taken, until the excitement at present subsisting 
had somewhat subsided. 

The Rev. Dr. Pennington, Pastor of the First 
Colored Presbyterian Church, at the corner of 
Prince and Marion streets, said that ‘ he could con- 
cur in the resolution proposed by Dr. Hatfield, as it 
bound no individual to any particular course, nor in- 
terfered with the action of the Churches.’ The reso- 
lation was then s 

That Dr. Pennington, himself 2 fugitive slave, 
and a professed abolitionist, should thas join 
hands with popular, ease-loving and »-slavery 
clergymen, to hold back the Church from its duty 
towards slavery and the slave, will greatly surprise 
and mortify his friends in this country and in Eng- 
land. Identified as he was with the slave, pl 
as he was to the anti-slavery cause, and intelligent 
as he must be of the criminal responsibility of the 
Northern church, and especially of the Prosbyte- 
rian cburch, for the continuance of slavery, and 
for its peed sagt the Northern conscience and 
heart, we a right toe t that he woul 
follow the Priest and the Levite on the bo ay side 
of aod —— a bondmen. To show the 
position assu y this Presbytery, and ‘ con- 
gy: 0 or se by De Poses nr 

ere give the resolution adopted -b 
its last session in October : seer sy 

‘Resolved, That without reference action 
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From the Onondaga Gazette. 
NOSES TO GRIND. 
ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY, 
Said to have been recently issued from the United States 
Senate, in secret session, and done into metre. 
BY THE MAN IN THE MASK. 
Ho, noses to grind! Any noses to grind ? 
We ’ve a new patent grindstone, the best of its kind : 
A machine Senatorial, 
Ready to go for all, 
Sham politicians and Northern B’hoys, 
By one Mr. Douglas, of great Illinois. 








Chorus—Ho, noses to grind, 
° Any noses'to grind, 
Here’s a ready-made nose- 
Grinder, going it blind. 


It’s an elegant article, surely that same, 
It grinds for all sections, of every name; 
Yet becomes quite essential 
On grounds Presidential, 
Endorsed, so it goes, by one General Frank, 
While the valorous Senate sit turning the crank. 
Chorus—Ho, noses to grind! &c. 


Then walk up, Young America; this the good cause is; 
Down with you; no skulking; apply your proboscis : 
" The vista of glory 
See it open before you; 
O, a God-send this grindstone is, now can we tell, 
Who carries the cheapest tough conscience to sell. 
Chorus—Ho, noses to grind ! &e. 


Pretty figure you cut with a nose of your own, 
When all men of mark have them ground to the bone. 
See how early it musters 
All brave Fillibusters, 
And every would-be renowned politician, 
With his nose on the grindstone in courtly submission. 
Chorus—Ho, noses to grind! &c. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


The Signs of the Times. 


A SERMON 
Preached at Scituate, on Fast Day, April 6, 1854, 
BY REV. FISKE BARRETT. 
Matthew xvi. 3—* Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?’ 

This is Fast Day, as it is called—a day professedly 
set apart for Public Humiliation and Prayer. Origi- 
nally, this day meant something ; the people generally 
felt the need of it, and made a proper use of it. Now, 
it is but little better than a farce ; hardly as good, for 
that makes no pretensions to be what it is not, and it 
might have the virtue of putting us in good humor. 
We confess, that we have but little respect for Fast Day, 
as commonly observed among us. The Governor ap- 
points it by Proclamation : Custom opens the doors of 
the churches : Custom leads a few to enter there, to 
hear some general confessions, and some general re- 
marks about some general short-comings ; while the 
mass of the people either regard the day not at all, or 
devote it to recreation, riot and excess. 

But if there ever was a period in the history of any 
nation, when the people ought to pause in their head- 
long career, and set apart a day for real Fasting, Hu- 
miliation and Prayer, that period is“the present, and 
the people are our own. If men were ever called upon, 
with thrilling earnestness, and by every thing dear and 
sacred, to consider well ‘the signs of the times,’ we 
are so called upon to-day. 

And they will be considered. Pulpits, all over the 
State, which, for years, have either been dumb with 
respect to slavery, or its cringing apologists, will to- 
day speak out, and call it infamous. Methinks I hear 
them. Men, who, three years ago, to-day, denounced 
all agitation of the subject, and all its agitators ; de- 
fended the Compromise of the previous year, and the 
Fugitive Slave Bill,—that quintessence of villany and 
inhumanity,—a bill which turned the whole North into 











Look at Mitchel, that terror to Liberty’s foes, 
Down on his marrow-bones, grinding his nose ! 
O, isn’t he beautiful, 
Humble and dutiful, 
Meekly imploring some windfall to claim a 
Fine lot of fat niggers in sweet Alabama ! 
Chorus—Ho, noses to grind ! &c. 


Come, then, all ye Northern tools, brave second fiddlers, 
Office-seekers, Judge Griers, and Jeremy Diddlers ; 
You’re wanted, there’s glory 
And office before ye; 
Keep your eye on the spoils and your nose on the stone, 
Till your honorable lickspittle service is done. 
Chorus—Ho, noses to grind, &e.. 


And ye, who have other men’s noses in keeping, 
Up with you! be stirring! no slumbering nor sleeping, 
To mount on the pinion 
Of slavery’s minion! 
Bring your men! lick the dust! show yourselves the 
true mettle, 
Or, walk up to the next captain’s office and settle! 
Chorus—Ho, noses to grind! 
Any noses to grind? 
Here’s a ready-made nose- 
Grinder going it blind. 
SE —— 
THE ‘NEB-RASCALITY.’ 
A SONG FOR THE TIMES, 
As sung at the Concerts given by the Hutchinson 
‘amily. 
‘ 
Sung to the Air of ‘ Dandy Jim.’ 
Kind friends, with your permission, I 
Will sing a few short stanzas, 
About this new ‘ Nebraska Bill,’ 
Including also Kansas; 
All how they had it ‘ cut and dried,’ 
To rush it through the Senate, 
Before the people rallied, and 
Before they’d time to mend it. 


1I., III, IV. 
Air—* Yankee Doodle. 

Iniquity so very great, 

Of justice so defiant, 
Of course, could only emanate 

From brain of mighty giant. 
This giant now is very small, 

As all of you do know, sirs; 
But then there is no doubt at all, 

That he expects to grow, sirs. 


There is one thing more I ought to say, 
And that will make us even; 

It is to mention, by the way, 
This giant’s name is—Stephen. 

w (‘ Fo, fi, fo, fum, 

& | 1 smell the blood of free-dom; 

S { Fe, fi, fo, fum, 

5 Dead or alive, I will have some.’ 


Oh, terribly this giant swore, 
With awful oaths and curses, 
And language such as I cannot 
Engraft into my verses. 
There was a giant once before, 
And with a sling they slew him; 
That Stephen could be slued with one, 
No one would say who knew him. 
v. 
Air— Burial of Sir John Moore.’ 
"Twas at the dead of night they met, 
(So I’m informed the case is,) 
Stephen in person leading on 
The army of ‘ dough-faces.’ 
They voted, at the dead of night, 
While all the land was sleeping, 
That all our sacred, blood-bought rights 
Were not worth the keeping. 
VI. 
Air—‘ Yankee Doodle,’ double quick time. 


Ah! bless those old forefathers, in 
Their Continental ‘ trowsers,’ 
Who in their wisdom looked so far, 
And organized two houses— 
So let them shout, their time is short, 
They'll very soon be stiller— 
For in the House they’ll find a boy 
Called ‘ Jack the Giant Killer.’ 
vil. 
Air—Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled.’ 
And now, kind friends, for once and all, 
Let’s swear upon the altar 
Of plighted faith and sacred truth, 
To fight and never falter; 
That Liberty and Human Rights 
Shall be a bright reality, 
And we’ll resist, with al) our might, 
This monstrous Ne-brask-ality ! 
—_—@~—— 
THE FIRST ROBIN OF SPRING, 
BY B. P. SHLLABER. 
Iam Robin the First, of the kingdom of song, 
And my throne is the bough of the old cherry tree; 
The zephyrs of Spring bear my mandates along, 
And the gentle and good are all subject to me. 
Glad, glad is the home near whose precincts I stay, 
A grant to abide I'll repay with delight; 
My matin shall cheer it at dawn of the day, 
And my vesper bymn bless it at coming of night. 
As when in the gay bowers of Eden ’twas sung, 
I sing to the world my melodious strain; 
And the heart that is sad the earth’s diseords among 
May turn, with my notes, back to Eden again. 
I’m Robin the First, of the kingdom of song, 
My sceptre the power of melody sweet; 
The Summer’s glad months my rule shall prolong, 
And its flowery trophies be laid at my feet. 


a slave-hunting ground, offered a bribe of five dollars 
to Northern cupidity, to induce Northern hirelings to 
decide in favor of oppression, and forbade, under se- 
vere penalties, any Christian citizen to obey the prompt- 
ings of his soul and the precepts of his religion,—to 
offer food and shelter, or even ‘a cup of cold water,’ to 
a fellow-man or woman in distress, without friends, 
panting and struggling for what is degrer than life 
itself :—methinks [ hear these preachers now, sounding 
the tocsin of alarm, calling upon their people to bestir 
themselves, to rise in their might, and oppose the fear- 
ful aggressions of slavery. Hearthem! How eloquent 
they are! Mow fearless and brave! How the ‘ pecu- 
liar institution ’ gets it—that on which the safety of the 
Union rested, three years ago! How anti-slavery they 
all are, just now! Why this change of tone and expres- 
sion? Why dare the occupants of pulpits now petition, 
protest, remonstrate and preach against slavery? Why? 
I will tell you. Circumstances have changed a little ; 
not principles,—they never change, but remain ever 
the same. Another political party isin power. There 
isa change of Administration ; and that Administra- 
tion, like the one that preceded it, is giving its influ- 
ence and patronage to the support and extension of sla- 
very. It is popular, therefore, in this section, to oppose 
it. It docs not cost any thing, now, to preach anti-sla- 
very. The pews will allow the pulpits to speak. No 
body will be offended, unless it be some stern old Dem- 
ocrat, or some official, with one hand deep in the Gov- 
ernment’s coffers. It is safe and politic now to discuss 
and agitate the subject ; and discussion and agitation 
we have. 

The Bill now pending in Congress, proposing to re- 
peal the Missouri Compromise, and to open the immense 
and beautiful Territory of Nebraska and Kansas to sla- 
very and slave labor, is an Administration measure. 
The Whigs of Boston, and elsewhere, are, of course, 
almost to a man, firmly set against it. They make a 
rehash and a republication of all their old resolutions 
and speeches against slavery ; and the churches reite- 
rate their old sentiments against the same, without fear, 


of 1850. Do you wonder, then, that I have so little 
confidence in these recent demonstrations in fayor of 
freedom? Southern men laugh at them. They know 


what they mean and what they are worth, and have no 
fears. They know, that here at the North, principles 
are in the market, ready to be struck off to the highest 
bidder. Money, patronage, trade, promise of office, 


Why, this very scheme, abowt which there isso much 
excitement just now, and about which so much will be 
boldly said to-day, is, as every body knows, not only 
one of the legitimate results of the Bill of 1850, and 
based upon it, but is a child of the North ; proposed 
by a Committee, the majority of whom are Northern 
men ; supported and urged by the President, a North- 
ern man. What care the South about the Opposition at 
the North? Not astraw, if they can only push the mea- 
sures through. From experience, they have learned 
how far they can go with impunity. Step by step have 
they advanced in their encroachments ; step by step 
have we yielded ; and now, it does seem as if there 
would be no stop, till slavery has become completely 
nationalized and legalized throughout the Union, 

To my view, ‘ the signs of the times’ are dark and 
portentous. The present gloomy prospect is the growth 
of many years. Our Government began with compro- 
mising & Jittle with slavery. Hence the few words re- 
lating to it found in the Constitution of the United 
States. It was a ‘ peace measure,’ almost pardonable, 
in that early and unsettled state of national affairs. 
This Government was meant to be free and republican, 
and no man dreamed that slavery would ever become 
@ permanent institution. The records of those times 
show, that the common impression was, that it would 
soon die out and cease to exist. Its inconsistency was 
felt and acknowledged, and therefore was barely tolera- 
ted. From such inconsiderable and precarious begin- 
nings, it has increased and extended itself to its present 
gigantic dimensions and strength. 

In 1820, it was proposed to admit Missouri into the 
Union as a slave State. Strong and fierce was the op- 
position against it. The same arguments, and the same 
mode of petition, were used to defeat it, as are now em- 
ployed to defeat the Nebraska Bill. The contest was 
between Freedom and Slavery; and after » long and 
fearful struggle, Freedom yielded, and Missouri became 
a slave State, under the following Act of Compromise, 
viz. :—‘* That in all that Territory ceded by,France to 
the United States, under the name of Louisiana, which 
lies north of thirty-six degress and thirty minutes of 
north latitude, not included within the limits of the 
State contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than as the punishment of crimes, 
shall be and is hereby for ever prohibited.’ 

So, from that day to this, in every conflict between 
Slavery and Liberty, the former has triumphed. By 
browbeating, by bribes and threats, by getting up the 
ery, ‘ The Union is in danger!’ the South has inva- 
riably gained her point. Though at first only a local, 
personal and pecuniary interest, this institution has so 
succeeded in working itself up into nationality, that it 
has become the chief subject of legislation; has cost 
the Government hundreds of millions of dollars, and, 
in all probability, will yet cost it its existence. The 
six years’ war in Florida, with a handful of naked Sem- 
inoles, cost the Government $42,000,000, and all for the 
interests of the Slave Power. Slavery caused the an- 
nexation of Texas, in direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion and of all right ; the necessary and intended re- 
sult of which was, war with Mexico,—a war which, 
for injustice and barbarity, has not a parallel in the 
annals of the civilized world. The moving idea 
throughout this war was, Southern aggrandizement— 
the extension of the area of slavery. Facts, without 
limit, might be adduced in confirmation of this. It was 
early broached and publicly avowed at the South, and 
in the halls of Congress. Thus was expended, directly, 
over $100,000,000, and the poor, feeble Mexicans rob- 
bed, absolutely robbed, of an immense extent of terri- 
tory, comprising California and New Mexico. 

Now, it came to pass, that in dividing these honorable 
spoils, a difficulty arose. The South wanted the lion’s 
share. The Union was in danger! To save that, 
another Compromise was offered—the Compromise of 





just as if they had been all along the only real and 
consistent friends and advocates of freedom ; forgetting 
how, with Daniel Webster for Dictator, they have os- 
tracised, and driven out of pulpits, and out of all 
‘healthy organizations,’ men of too much principle and 
integrity to make any compromise with wrong ; men 
who felt summoned by the voice of God within them to 
oppose and protest against the Bill of 1850, because it 
was a violation of right and justice, and because they 
knew full well the natural Jaw which attaches to all 
wickedness, and by which alone -it can grow and 
thrive ;—that if a single inch is yielded to the spirit 
of iniquity, an e/2 will soon be demanded. So it has 
proved, and so it always will. 

My friends, as much as I abhor slavery and oppres- 
sion in a)l their forms, as much as I fear and detest this 
new demand of the Slave Power, I must confess, that I 
cannot help looking upon this recent feeling and move- 
ment against it, these sudden converts to the cause of 
freedom, with distrust, and, in some instances, with 
contempt. Iam afraid it is not based@n firm, unwa- 
vering, eternal principle—on a settled, unalterable 
conviction, that to enslave a fellow-man is a damning 
sin against High Heaven. Those before me who have 
had their eyes open to the state of things around us for 
the last few years, to the shifting and shuffling of pol- 
iticians and political parties, and of churches and min- 
isters, on this subject, will be convinced that the doubt 
just expressed is not without some good foundation. 

Take an example. Previous to the 7th of March, 
1850, the prevailing party of Massachusetts was pro- 
fessodly the true anti-slavery party, as the records of 
their Legislatures and Conventions will clearly show. 
The ‘solid men,’ and all the preachers, in and about 
the metropolis, gave their united voice against slavery. 
Since that memorable day, and that memorable speech, 
until recently, how great the change! How have all 
their professions and fine sentiments vanished in thin 
air; and how has the vilest thing that slavery ever 
enacted, been countenanced and defended in the forum, 
in the judge’s bench, and in the churches of the living 
God! Conscience was derided and laughed at ; the 
‘ Higher Law’ made a jest ; man’s innatesense of right 
and justice trampled under foot ; and the moral percep- 
tion of the people darkened and corrupted. Such was 
the state of feeling during this period, such the eager- 
ness to do homage to this Moloch of the nation, that it 
was as much as a man’s position in society, or his rep- 
utation for sanity and good sense, was worth, to pre- 
sume to raise his voice in opposition. ‘ Fools, fanatics, 
disdrganizers,’ were the epithets applied to the few, 
who, true to their convictions, aud to the religion they 
professed, spoke earnestly and fearlessly against the in- 
iquity, against the ‘finality,’ as it was called, against 
the ‘ Union-saving measures.’ The people were told, 
repeatedly, what would be the result of that Compro- 
mise ; that it was not only immoral and wicked in and 
of itself, but that it would lead to greater enormities ; 
that, from necessity, there could be no finality, no per- 
manent peace, except in truth and justice. But the 
idea was hooted at and frowned upon. 

Four years have not elapsed since your speaker was 
thought quite wild and visionary, and even guilty of an 
impropriety, because he stated publicly that, in his 
opinion, it would require only a change of the Adminis- 
tration, a little shifting of circumstances and interests, 
to popularize what then was so odious, and to induce 
churches, ministers and politicians to advance the 
claim of always having been true to Liberty, and to 
proclaim doctrines and sentiments which they had just 
repudiated. Has not that statement been verified? 
And now let me add, that I have not the least doubt, 
that, if this very Bill now before Congress had ema- 
nated from a Whig Adwinistration, and some Daniel 
Webster of the party had given his voice and influence 
in favor of its passage, you would have seen the very 
men that denounce it now, defending it as another 
great ‘peace measure,’ with all the zeal and force 





| 1850. You know its history, and its servile conditions. 
You know its great defender and advocate. You know 
| how it was proposed to the freemen of the North, as 
| the only pacificator, the great finality, that was to stop 
| all agitation, satisfy the South for ever, and save the 
| glorious Union. After sundry shrugs of Northern 
| shoulders and contortions of Northern countenances, 
| this abomination was swallowed, and finally became a 
| test of respectability and of public favor. 0, how offi- 
| cials and private citizens vied with each other in teir| 
| efforts to become conspicuous as zealous defenders and 
| enforcers of that law ! 


t 


What a proud day for Boston | 
was that, when all her judicial and martial forces were 
mustered, and, after prodigious exertions, succeeded in 


struck with holy horror at this new aggressive move- 
ment of the Institution they have so vigorously defend- 
ed. At the South, we find, at least, uniformity and 
consistency. Atthe North, neither. We know where 
to find Southern men. They are true toa principle, 
bold and earnest in maintaining it. They never dodge 
the question, nor require certificates to assure the pub- 
lie of their ill health. They have oneness of purpose 
and aim. Hence their power and influence in the 
councils of the nation. 

Judging from the past as well as from the present, 
we must say, that the probability is, this Bill will pass, 
sooner or later. The men engaged in its defence doubt- 
less know full well their own-strength, and the forces 
at their command. They are men too shrewd and far- 
seeing to hazard, in so desperate a game, the possibility 
of defeat. 

Nor is this the only movement on foot by the propa- 
gandists of slavery. They are grasping after new ter- 
ritory, now without the limits of the United States. 
The acquisition of Cuba has long been regarded as es- 
sential to the stability and strength of Southern inter- 
ests. How to get possession of her has been a ques- 
tion. That question may soon be solved. A scheme is 
now in process to get up some pretext for a war with 
Spain, and thus to furnish an excuse for making a con- 
quest of those islands, to be annexed to this country as 
slave territory. The President, in his recent message 
to the House of Represeutatives in relation to the ‘ Black 
Warrior’ affair, clearly indicates this design. At all 
events, the South is bent on this scheme of annexation. 
Southern papers boldly avow it. The ‘ manifest desti- 
ny’ men predict it. 

Another step is, to get a decision, in a case now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
indemnify a slaveholder for the loss of slaves in a free 
State,—which will legalize the execrable Institution 

throughout the Union, and permit Southern men to 
bring their human chattels North, and even to estab- 
lish marts for their traffic in any of our cities. 
> O, shades of Hancock, and Adams, and Otis, and 
Ames, and a host of others, why do ye not rise and re- 
buke these recreant sons of American liberty! Why do 
ye not step forth, and, with wonted power, stay the tri- 
umphant and desolating march of Oppression’s host ! 
O come, and with trumpet tones rouse to life the droop- 
ing form of Freedom! But that may not be. They 
labored and died in the cause of their country’s free- 
dom, and have gone to their reward, Let their exam- 
ple stir us to action. Let their immortal words resound 
in our ears and thrill through our frames. Where is 
the spirit of our fathers? Where is that love of liber- 
ty and hatred of oppression which fired their bosoms, 
and led them to contend and hold out for justice and 
right? Where are the lovers of a free land? Where 
is the North? 

I repeat it: Ihave but little faith that any lasting 
good will be accomplished by this show of opposition to 
the Bill in question. I fear it comes too late. For the 
sake of gain, or favor, or peace, Northern men have 
petted and nursed and defended the ‘ peculiar institu- 
tion,’ until it has become a monster, threatening to de- 
uour us. There is no unity, no combination of effort in 
this new movement. No all-absorbing, soul-stirring 
principle forms the basis of action. The resolutions of 
conventions and politicians, in relation to this subject, 
all smell of party. The Whigs of Boston could not for- 
get themselves long enough to join their efforts and co- 
operate with the Free Democracy in their remonstrance 
against the common foe. The great question now before 
the people is, Shall Freedom or Slavery have the as- 
cendency? And very soon the question will be decided. 
If Freedom is to prevail, the North, to a man, must 
cast aside all party names and distinctions, and, out of 
pure love of justice and humanity, form one solid and 
impregnable phalanx against the encroachments of the 
Slave Power, and slave usurpation. 

That Truth and Freedom will ultimately triumph, 
we have no doubt. That they will in our day is not 
likely. ‘The signs of the times’ do not betoken so 
speedy an issue. 


be struck. Not an unkind word need be attered. No 
man’s motives need be impugned: no man’s proper 
right invaded. All that is needful is, for each Christian 
man, and for every Christian church, to stand up in 
the sacred majesty of such a solemn testimony ; to free 
themselves from all connection with the evil, and utter 
a calm and deliberate voice to the world, and the work 
will be done.’ 

This is truth itself. Had such been the position of 
the Church, we should not now stand as we do, dis- 
graced in the eyes of the civilized world, nay, in the 
great heart of humanity, and perjured in the sight of 
Heaven! The Church, so-called, has been false to her 
high trust. Strong hands are raised against her, be- 
cause she is false. Most of the best efforts for the pro- 
gress and improvement of the race originate outside of 
the Church. Many of the purest hearts and noblest 
souls have left her communion, because, within it, they 
could get no sympathy or encouragement in their work 
of philanthropy and Christian benevolence. 

Friends, if we love truth, justice and humanity,—if 
we love our country, and the memory of our fathers ,—. 
let us forget all party considerations, prejudices and 
strifes, and band together, as free men, to fight anew 
the battle of freedom. Let us sound the alarm,—not 
that the Union is in danger, (that is comparatively a 
small matter),—but that our liberty, and the liberty of 
others, that justice and right, are in danger. 





PUGITIVES IN CANADA. 
Sr. Carnarives, C. W., May 5, 1854. 
Wm. Lroyp Garrison : 

Dear Frienp,—Presuming that a few lines from my 
feeble pen may be acceptable to your readers, I take 
the liberty to address you. 

During my brief stay in Boston and vicinity Jast 
winter, I met with most gratifying proofs of the deep 
interest felt by the sons and daughters of Pilgrim sires 
of New England in the cause of the refugees in Canada 
from American slavery. By reason of the great influx 
of strangers from the South, who had entered this asy- 
lum in a deplorably destitute condition, our mission had 
become a good deal involved. This was unavoidable, 
unless we had allowed the new comers to suffer, which 
we could not do while we had means to divide or credit 
by which to procure for them the necessaries of life. 
My applications to friends of humanity in Boston, 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Dorchester, New Bedford, 
Fall River, Providence, Pawtucket, Worcester, Wilbra- 
ham, Hartford and New Haven, were kindly responded 
to, so that the mission was effectually relieved for the 
time, and the necessary means furnished for bringing 
us comfortably through the winter. The generous do- 
nors ALL are hereby reassured of our sincere thanks. 
I would gladly give their names, if possible, in golden 
letters. 

We deem it proper to state, that what was obtained | 
was for temporary uses, and has been expended ac- | 
cordingly. The demgnd for help in this quarter is pe- 
rennial and unceasing, and must be so, so long as op- 
pression is crushing the sable millions of the South, and | 
compelling them to escape northward for freedom and | 
protection. 

Our Canadian summer has opened propitiously. La- 
bor of every kind is abundant, with ample rewards for | 
the industrious ; and the prospects of all who have been | 
so fortunate as to enter this glorious land of refuge 
are truly cheering. 
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DD" H. HALSTED, formerly of Halsted 1) } 
ester, N. Y., well known as the author of ; 
tem of Motorpathy, and by his great success j 
of chronic and female diseases, has recently 3 
and removed to the celebrated ROUND HILL Wy 
CURE RETREAT, at Northampton, Mase, 
with improved facilities, he will continue the pres 
of his peculiar system, in connection with the fm” 
pathic Treatment. i 
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of the Water-Cure system. Nevertheless, in they 
ment of Chronic Diseases, and especially those j 
to Woman, @gperience bas taught him that More 
combined with the Water ure Treatment, is 
cases much more effectual, and will restore may 
tients who are beyond the reach of Hydropathy se © 
This has been made apparent in the cure of veya: 
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With the knowledge I have of Canada West, as com- 
pa with other countries, if I were a slave in the’ 
South, or but nominally free in the North, I would, if 
| possible, find my way to Canda, in preference to any 
| country under the heavens. 

It is good sometimes to muse a little upon the order 
and developments of Divine Providence. It was wisely, 
ordered, at the time of the Revolutionary struggle, | 
when the American colonies revolted, that this vast. 
Province should be preserved under British sway, as al 
prospective asylum for the victims of Republican op-| 
pression ; also, during the war of 1812 to °15. Doubt-! 
less, the Divine Being, who is ever rich in mercy, look- 





Kossuth, that noblest, best and greatest of living 
men, visited our shores. As an exile, but as an ardent 


he towered amid our tallest men! He knew our early 
history—our struggles, our final success. He knew the 
feelings, the sentiments which once burned in the hearts 
of our fathers. He had heard of this ‘home of the 
free.’ He came, therefore, in confidence, and asked for 
sympathy and encouragement in behalf of his oppress- 
ed and bleeding countrymen. What eloquence, what 
inspiration, what sentiments were his! But all in 
vain. True, many of ‘the common people heard him 
gladly ;’ but the ‘ chiof priests and rulers’ were deaf to 
his pathetic appeals. He went away disappointed and 
disheartened. 

John Mitchel comes to this country—an Irish exile. 
He is more politic. He glances at ‘the signs of the 





conquering, and sending back into perpetual servitude, 
| one poor colored man! How the ‘solid men” gloried | 
| in that chivalrous deed! How the electric wires bore, 
| the news thereof, to the extremest South, of New Eng- 
‘land obedience! And how the pulpits commended and | 
congratulated the energy, the promptness, and the pi- 
ous, self-sacrificing efforts of the worshippers below ! 
The Union was saved! Peace was restored, and all 
agitation was to cease. What immorality and virtual 
atheism—what wrong, misery and anguish—what tor- 
ture of body and of mind—what corruption of public 
morals—what letting down of all that is manly and 
noble in human nature, this enactment occasioned, no 
tongue can tell, and no pen describe. But no matter. 
The Union was in danger, and it should be saved, at any 
sacrifice. 

The work was now considered done. Every thing 
henceforth was to remain quiet. The two great politi- 
cal parties meet at Baltimore, side by side, and the 
creed of both is, No more discussion, no more talk 
about slavery. They agree to discountenance and frown 
down all attempts to renew the agitation of the subject. 
On this, they are fixed and agreed. The Compromise 
measures are final. Anti-Slavery is dead. 

Pass a few brief months, and what have we? Why, 
in effect, just what many expected and predicted. We 
have now a Bill which proposes to repeal the Missouri 
Compromise, and to open to slavery an immense and 
fertile Territory, almost as great as all the existing free 
States put together. The slave States alone have de- 
rived advantage from the compromise of 1820, and now 
they want to repeal it. Their demands were quite mod- 
est at first, but now almost boundless. They have 
sucked the life out of their own soil, and entailed a 
curse upon it, and now ask for more. Nay, they de- 
mand it. They will dissolve the Union without it. 
They threaten and storm, as has been their wont. 
Here, then, are millions of acres of the finest land in 
the country, lying right across, and in the very heart 
of our national domain, from which free men and free 
labor are to be for ever excluded, and all given up to 
the insatiate demon, Slavery! Will it be done? Can 
you contemplate the bare possibility of its being done, 
and not feela blush of shame mantling your cheeks, 
and a tide of moral indignation rising and swelling in 
your bosoms? Now, I do not believe that there is a 
man to be found, who, five years ago, would have had 
the presumption to make such a proposition in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Not a man would have 
dared to offer such a Bill. The Fugitive Bill prepared 
the way for this. That taught the South how much we 
would bear—how servile and mean we were. There 
could hardly be a lower deep than that, It taught 
them that there are men enough here ready and glad to 
do their dirtiest work, for a price. Itis an absolute 
fact, that some of our Northern men have incurred the 
scorn and contempt of sensible men of the Sotith, by 
their eager defence of slavery. Northern theologians 
have furnished Scripture proofs to sanction and sancti- 
fy it. Northern judges have packed juries, and given 
decisions to support it. Northern cities have feasted 
and treated with distinguished honor Southern kidnap- 
pers and women-whippers. And now, these same 


times,’ and strives to catch the popular and pervading 
spirit of his new home. He cons the words of the 
graceful, eloquent Edward Everett, in his first speech 
in Congress :—‘ Domestic slavery is not, in my judg- 
ment, to be set down as an immoral relation. No sir, 
the New Testament says, ‘‘ Slaves, obey your masters.”’ 
I know of no way by which the form of this servitude 
can be fixed, but by political institutions ’—and his 
course is fixed. He starts a paper, and writes, ‘We 


lo, to hold slaves, toybuy slaves, to sell slaves, to keep 
slaves to their work by flogging or other needful coer- 
cion.’? John Mitchel saw what was popular in this 
country, and what would bring him patronage and sup- 
port. 

My hearers, I would raise no false alarm, nor make 
any exaggerated statements here to-day. The simple 
truth, the most palpable ‘ signs of the times,’ are quite 
enough to sadden and fill with dark forebodings eve- 
ry New England heart. We-see slavsry fast becoming 
the controljmg principle of the nation. We see that 
advancing and gaining strength, year by year, which 
degrades honest toil, and sinks the worthy laborer to 
the level of the brute. We see our Government and its 
hirelings pledged to do any thing and every thing for 
the perpetuity and extension of slavery. All the re- 
sources of the nation are employed to plant its standard, 
and give to the breeze the black flag of a worse than 
Russian servitude. 

Where are the men who defended so strenuously the 
‘Peace Measures’ of 1850? Have they got peace? 
They thought to stop all agitation by entering into an 
agreement with sin andshame. Have they stopped it ? 
No, they have only added fuel to the flames, and given 
warmth and strength to Oppression’s arm. So it has 
been from the beginning ; so it always will be. 

No mortal eye can penetrate the future, nor tell with 
certainty the fate of this nation, That she is ap- 
proaching a fearful crisis is too evident. That her fair- 
est honors and her dearest interests are threatened with 
an ignominious betrayal and overthrow, cannot be de- 
nied or winked out of sight. We have been warming 
and nourishing a deadly viper in our political bosom, 
which now turns upon us, and would sting us to death. 
What ever may be the result of all the plans and mea- 
sures now in operation for the aggrandizement of the 
institution of slavery,—should they terminate in carry- 
ing it into all our unorganized territory, into Cuba and 
Mexico, and legalizing it in all the free States ; should 
you, as you visit the metropolis of your State, hear 
the hoarse voice of the auctioner offering te the highest 
bidder men, women and children; remember then who 
have been instrumental in bringing all this shame, 
wretchedness and wrong upon us. Remember that such 
are only the legitimate consequences of compromises, 
especially of the Compromise of 1850, which our pulpits 
so vigorously defended. Remember then, too, how that 
those who had the honesty and independence to protest 
against that enormity were distrusted and denounced, 
called fanatics, enemies of religion and of their coun- 
try. Let professed Christians, then, call to mind the 
language of a distinguished clergyman :—* There is no 
power out of the Church that could sustain slavery an 








which characterized their support of the Fugitive Bill 


men, and these same cities, all at once seem to be 


lover and defender of human freedom, he came. How} 


deny that it is a crime or a wrong, or even a peccadil-' 


ing down from heaven, foresaw the growth of oppres- 
| sion under forms and pompous professions of Republi- 
| canism, increasing in fury and intensity to madness, 
|or to a sort of incarnation of diabolism. Hence the 
| preservation of this asylum, in gracious fulfilment of his 
| benignant purposes towards the wronged and injured 
| of the human race. 
| In the prosecution of our work, we find that the ex- 
| pense of living, with the best of economy, is at least 
| one third more than it was in former years. This state 
| of things is well enough for such as have large salaries 
| or lucrative employment ; but to one who is laboring as 
‘a philanthropist, on the voluntary principle, it necessa- 
| ily brings anxiety and perplexity. Still, we find it 
| good to trust in God, and go forward in the faithful 
discharge of duty. + 
| Fugitives are coming over and calling upon us almost 
daily. Not long ago, a woman of fair complexion 
/ came, with a little infant in her arms, of Anglo-Saxon 
brightness. Another wassoon on hand,—a poor widow, 
| with two small children ; we had much to do for their 
comfort. Another came, a few days ago, who was from 
| the neighborhood of Ashland, Ky. (residence of the 
late Henry Clay.) She brought two small children 
| with her. Said she, ‘I was determined to be free, and 
| free my children, if I had to wade in blood up to my 
| eyes.’ She was in so needy a state, and so anxious to 
_ obtain help, that she walked twelve miles to find my 
| house, and back to her place of service, the same day. 

Another poor woman, of fair complexion, called on me 

last week. Said she had lately escaped from Western 

Virginia, and brought with her three children. On 
| asking about her husband, she dropped her head, and 

lost the power of utterance, giving vent to a flood of 
| tenes. She had left her husband in slavery, but had 
| some hope that he would follow her. 

Four fugitives arrived here from the ‘ Old Dominion’ 

in one day, last week, viz.: three men and one woman. 
The womah was looking for her son, who had escaped, 
| and called on me about four months before her. She 
, met an acquaintance in St. Catherines, and soon learn- 
| ed that her son was in Toronto. One of the men from 
, Virginia, over fifty years of age, had left behind him a 
, wife and seven children. 
, to become a victim to the 


Foreseeing that he was about 
hellish slave trade, and be 
| torn from his wife and children, he set his face to the 
North, with the sentiment of Patrick Henry burning 
“upon the altar of his heart—‘ Give me Liberty or gioe 
| me death!’ To hear these strangers talk, and chat, 
| and clap their hands, and leap for joy, in their bright 
dawn of freedom, would so greatly amuse you, that 
| you would hardly know whether to laugh or cry. In 
fact, you would be likely to do both, without stopping 
to analyze or control your feelings. We have here no 
| need of going to theatres, innocent and beautiful plays 
being acted frequently before us. In the absence of all 
artificial airs, simple nature speaks. 
We wish it to be distinctly known among thechildren 
| of oppression, East, West, North and South, that this 
is a most delightful country, a most inviting country, 
beautifully spangled with thriving cities and villages, 
and diversified with hills and vallies, fertile plains, 
, bubbling fountains, expansive lakes, and broad, ma- 
jestic rivers,—a Government honorable, equitable and 
| powerful, and a people vigorous, healthful, cheerful, 
active and enterprising. 

To show you the mildness of the climate, let me say 
that a steamer crosses Lake Ontario daily through the 
winter, with scarcely a day’s interruption. The Wel- 
land Canal was open, and vessels running, the first of 
April ; whereas, navigation was not open on the Erie 
Canal till the Ist of May—one month later. I state 
these facts to instruct good people at the East, who 
shudder for the poor fugitive, and ask, ‘Isn’t Canada 
an awfully cold country?’ ‘ Can they live there?’ &c. 

Our Mission is unsectarian. We go for freedom, for 
temperance, for race,—for the paternity of God and the 
fraternity of man,—and for these things, we are un- 
popular. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
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of Dyspepsia and Paralysis, and the numerowy © 
complicated diseases of the liver and kidneys. 3 

Dr. H. is confident in saying, that in many lp 7 
standing diseases, Motorpathy is the only availabe 
edy. More than seven thousand persons hive 4 
successfully treated in his former Institution; ain 7 
the improved facilities of Round Hill, Dr. H. nbe 7 
ward to increased success. Physicians are respeti 7 
invited to call, and test for themselves the mait i 





| system. Ly 


As asummer retreat for the friends of pitas’ © 
others seeking relaxation or pleasure, Round Hil a ~ 
alone and unrivalled. [ts mountain air, limpiim 7 
and delightful scenery have given it a world-wikm = 
tation. oo. 

His former Institution at Rochester is for sit 57 
work on Motorpathy can be obtaiued by remittiyy = 
postage stamps. ‘ 

Address H. Harsrep, M. D., cS 
Round Hill, Northampton, Mw “3 
April 28. 3m 3 








PACTS POR INVALIDS! 


1. The most explicit testina’ 4 
ever borne against drucging @ 
corse from intelligent Phyaa 9 
who have declared that the = ~ 
ent practice does more hira% 9 





2. Quackery is the usec = 7% 
dies, without a knowledge» % 





ture’s laws. a 
8. You are no better for the nostrums you havei® @ 
4. If curable at all, you may be Healed by Niu 

without medicine ! : 
Why, then, should you dose any more? « 
Pamphlets of Information sent, post fret, © 

ceipt of one dime, pre-paid. Address New Mes 
or Cure, 28 Eliot st., Boston, Mass. 
March 381. 
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WOoRRcCESTER 
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HYDROPATHIC INSTITUT 4 


NO. 1 GLEN STREET. 4 
HIS Institution is ander the meiical directioe ©” 7 
Sern Rocers, and is well arranged for tre™ 9 

at all seasons. 





Trerms.—Usually from $7 to $9 per week. Fort z.. 
ment without board, $3 to $4 per week. ‘es 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. a 
April 14. Be 
i nies 
CAPE CoD 
WVATER-CURE. 


AX Establishment of this character is commence 
Harwich, under the direction of Gripes " 
Proprietor, W. Frou, Physician, and Miss Dus" 
Smiru, Assistant. — 
Miss Smith is @ young lady of medical oo “a 
and Dr. Felch has, for many years, been — or 
known as a popular teacher of the whole 0") ] 
Man, and asuccessful Practitioner of the ee 
ment of Disease, (the Hydropathic in concur™*" 
the Mesmeric. ) «une yall 
Several patients can board in Capt. Sith 
in a pleasant, rural, healthful location, with *°"™ 
the sea shore on Vineyard Sound. 
Terms, from $6 per week to $9. 
Fevon, Harwich Port, Mass. 
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in all a 

DR. NICHOLS’S NEW woRK on # = 
RIAGE. . 


N ARRIAGE: its History, Character, —— 

its Sanctities and its Profanities; ' aa a 
its Facts. Demonstrating its influence, Ir 1 ie 
institution, on the happiness of the Individt - 
Progress of the Race. By T. L. Nichols, a 
Mrs. Mary 8. Gove Nichols. Price $1. sist fi 
ed and for sale by BELA MARSH, 15 Fr 


March 3. 








Bela Marsh, 15 Franklin street, the es y 
sion on the Origin, Character and Tendete, 
Bible, between Rev. J. F. Berg, D. 

hia, and Joseph Barker, of Ohio, » 
Price, 81 cts. single—$1.00 for 4 copie®®_ _—~ 


HE RELIGION OF MANHOOD: on, a 
Thought. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 7" 


, Puy. 

The Philosophy of Creation : unfolding th 
the Progressive Development of Nature, - rit Wn 
the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the 5 ie c 
By Thomas Rack: through the hand © ks 
Wood, Medium. Price, 35 cents. - 
Free Thoughts concerning Religion: On 


Davé& « 
versus Theology. By Andrew Jackson asf, 
Just published and for sale by BELA Mae il 3 
Franklin street. ' 


; 7 sPF 
REV. THEODORE PARKER'S GRES" | 


v 


MON ON THE NEBRASKA qusst ; 


+ clavett 
UST published and for sale at a Sua 
J fice, and at the Commonwealth Office. cin #B 
ry Office, <n 0 
3 le, NEW 
ates” prt 


oP 








Also, for sale at the Anti-Slave 
dress delivered in the Broadway a 
Feb. 24, 1854, by William Lloyd Garris oe 








hour, if it were not sustained in it. Nota blow need 
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HIRAM WILSON. 


cents, single—60 cents per dozen—$1 
March 
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